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I suppose that every teacher, whether in high school or uni- 
versity, is annually confronted with the problems arising out of the 
inequality of the students whom he finds ranged before him. The 
average class is very much like the breakfast egg which the truthful 
curate accepted from his awe-inspiring bishop. "Is your egg 
good?" asked the bishop. ''My Lord," answered the curate, "it 
is good in parts." That is the trouble with the group of students. 
It is good in parts. There are a few students of innate ability and 
potential excellence. There may be even one or two in whom we 
think that we can detect the elusive quality called genius. But 
the rest are on a dead level of mediocrity. And the egg is likely 
to taste more of the mediocrities than of the few good "parts" 
which our hopeful palates may detect in it. 

We are, I say, faced with this sort of thing every year. The 
commonplace, the average student, the undistinguished and 
inarticulate John Smiths are always hopelessly in the majority. 
And mixed in with them, not as a leaven to leaven the whole lump, 
but as insoluble entities, which can be blended with the rest in no 
alembic known to the mind of man, are the few brilliant students 
to whom our hearts go out in hunger and despair. Hunger, because 
we see in them the promise of tangible reward for our labors. 

1 A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Oakland, 
California, August 20, 1915. 
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Despair, because if we devote ourselves to them the John Smiths 
will suffer; and if we devote ourselves to the John Smiths, they — 
the brilliant ones — will suffer; and if we undertake any sort of 
compromise, both will suffer. 

There is the problem — as old as democracy and as new as yes- 
terday's classroom. It is the most vital problem of pedagogy — or 
rather, if you frankly analyze that rather foggy thing which we 
call pedagogy, it resolves itself into just that problem and nothing 
else. If I have not overstated the problem, then (and I don't 
think I have), it would be the height of presumption for me to 
pretend that in what I shall have to say this afternoon there is any 
cure for it or even any palliative. I have not discovered a panacea 
nor compounded a patent medicine nor hit upon a golden mean. 
I venture to discuss it only because it seems to me that in our pre- 
possession with the means of teaching — the syllabi and the curricula, 
the organization of this and the reorganization of that — we tend 
to ignore the end of teaching; that, in other words, we almost never 
stop to ask ourselves whether what we really want is to make a 
vast and uniform machine capable of turning out so many thousand 
identically put-together human beings every year, or whether it 
would not be better to devote ourselves largely to the discovery 
and the development of the potential leaders. It is just because 
this is the ultimate question that we are not prone to discuss it 
with ourselves or with one another. We do not see the forest for 
the trees. And it is just because I am a bit of a reactionary on the 
subject, and hope rather to provoke a discussion than to convince, 
that I venture to say something about it this afternoon. 

It seems to me that the problem comes closer home to us 
teachers of English than to the teachers of any other subject. In 
the sciences — at least in the limited range of them possible in a 
high-school or college curriculum — fidelity and persistence are the 
mainstays of the successful student. These are valuable, but after 
all commonplace, qualities. The mathematics do not inculcate 
flights of the imagination. 

What are all such gaieties to me, 

Whose thoughts are full of indices and surds ? 

_ ii 
3- 
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But the whole trend of English teaching is away from the John 
Smiths and toward the supreme individualism of genius. The 
very mechanism of composition leads us inevitably into personality 
in composition; and personality in composition is but another name 
for great literature. To teach forty average students how to write 
a good, clear business letter seems a commonplace task. But what 
teacher with any soul in him was ever content with the empty 
forms of a model letter-writer ? Who could stop before he had let 
those forty students see how Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote 
to her sister, or how Gray wrote to Mason, or how Walpole wrote 
to Montagu, or how Fitzgerald wrote to Tennyson, or how Carlyle 
wrote to Emerson, or how Stevenson wrote to Colvin ? And when 
it comes to the teaching of literature itself, whether in high school 
or in college, what becomes of your syllabus and your formula and 
all the machinery of your education-factory for manufacturing 
John Smiths by carload lots ? Is there any room for a democracy 
of John Smiths in literature ? It has no common mold, no unal- 
terable conventions. Le style, c'est moi. It is the paradise of indi- 
vidualism. John Smith may commit Antony's speech and the 
first twenty-six lines of the Canterbury Prologue to memory, but 
he cannot really read Shakespeare or Chaucer unless he has some 
measure of Shakespeare's or of Chaucer's soul in him; and if John 
Smith has it not, we cannot put it there. Do not misunderstand 
me. I do not discount the value of teaching. There is some 
measure of Chaucer's or of Shakespeare's soul in some members of 
our class. It may be wholly dormant and we shall be able, if we 
are good teachers, to rouse it into life. But the trouble is that it 
isn't even dormant in the John Smiths. It simply isn't there. 
And it is this very fact, that this potentiality may be lurking here 
and there in our classes, but that it isn't, inconceivably isn't, in the 
John Smiths, that creates the problem for us. 

And then there are the rules — all the neat, workmanlike, 
obviously sensible, and effective little rules that serve us so well as 
a substitute for thought. They are good rules. I do not even say 
that they are not necessary rules, but they are all made for John 
Smith. They are not a strait-jacket to John Smith. We shall be 
lucky if we expand John into them. And nobody questions the 
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fact that they are good for him. But there are students in our 
classes to whom they will be a strait-jacket. And if, as is usually 
the case, we have grown so accustomed to teaching John Smiths 
that we go blindly on fitting these other students into the rules, we 
may turn out a few more John Smiths, but also we may have 
hampered and confined and possibly spoiled a genius in the doing 
of it. 

I turn for example to a popular textbook on rhetoric. I read: 
"Be sure that your title suggests your subject" and "Be sure too 
that your title is not a mere catchpenny, sensational heading, such 
as are common in popular newspapers." Good sensible advice! 
Who would cavil at it ? And then the student opens his volume 
of English prose masterpieces and finds Swift's "Tale of a Tub." 
Is this an account of the evolution of the laundry, or the story of 
perilous sea-voyage ? Neither. It is a satire on the churches. 
And there is one brief sentence in it which, after fantastically ex- 
plaining the title, flings the whole implication of the title aside. 

I read again: "It is absolutely necessary that your work be 
carefully planned. You can no more write successfully without 
a definite conception of what the structure of your composition 
is to be than an architect can build without having in mind a well- 
defined and well-organized structure." Or again: " The principle 
of coherence should be observed. If details are put together at 
random, as they occur to the writer, the result will probably be 
confusing to the reader. Whatever plan is decided upon, it must 
be followed consistently." 

This is obviously sound. Nobody could question it. Then the 
student falls under the potent spell of Carlyle and the student's spirit 
is stirred with the living words of Heroes and Hero Worship. And 
how did Carlyle write Heroes? The student reads the author's 
letter to Dr. Carlyle: "I splash down (literally as fast as my pen 
will go) some kind of paragraph on some point or other of my 
course (the lectures on Heroes) that has become salient and visible 
to me; paragraph after paragraph, till at least four pages daily 
are full; in this way I put down legibly, if not something that I shall 
say, yet something that I might and should say. I can clip the 
paragraphs out and string them together any way I like." 
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Now Carlyle's letter, and the Heroes too for that matter, will 
make no more impression on John Smith than water on a duck's 
back. But that other student, that insoluble entity, who may have 
a spark of Carlyle's fire in him, will read both Heroes and the letter, 
and will be stirred by the one and moved to self-questioning (and 
teacher-questioning) by the other. Which is more worth while — 
for me to spend myself on the thirty-nine John Smiths who, having 
nothing in their heads, will ploddingly arrange that nothing accord- 
ing to the rules of unity, coherence, and emphasis; or on that one 
other student, whose stirring and vigorous mind I must approach 
with infinite wariness, lest these same rules, good enough in them- 
selves, prove a strait-jacket to him, and confine and discourage his 
growth ? 

It would be easy enough to multiply examples to show that 
what is bread for John Smith may be a stone to any student with 
a spark of the creative spirit in him. The natural reply is that such 
a student needs control and direction and restraint and that the 
rules are good for him. That is true in a measure, but only in a 
very small measure. The truth is that the regularly recurrent 
John Smiths create a certain habit of mind in us, and after a few 
years most of us have lost our mental flexibility and become 
embodied regulations, incarnate syllabi. Our vision fails us. 
Anything that savors of intensity, passion, the extravagance with 
which power manifests itself in youth, must be pruned, regulated, 
strait-jacketed. 

In process, it is a problem of economy of energy. It is all very 
well to say that we should be all things to all men — good, solid, 
commonplace disciplinarians to the John Smiths, an inspiration 
and a lure to the select few. I have met many men who were good 
mental disciplinarians, and a few to whom these intenser souls 
gravitated as to a magnet. But I have very rarely met any teacher 
who combined both powers. Granting that we have to do the 
best we can for both types of students — granting that it is our 
professional duty so to do, and that we should be shirkers if 
we do not — it is still a question of what our fundamental 
ideal is, what we, in a sense, and however guardedly, save our- 
selves for. 
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In the last analysis, the problem is not only one of pedagogy 
It involves the larger problem of our attitude toward the social 
organism to which we belong. Of this, though I am now in a 
Canadian university, I think that I can speak as one of you; for 
I was born and reared in the States, and in crossing the international 
boundary I simply stepped from one form of democracyinto another. 
And I confess to a growing doubt as to whether our American and 
Canadian theory of democracy, as it ramifies into our school sys- 
tems (to say nothing of its other aspects) is really so desirable after 
all. Is it true, as a thoughtful and fearless American wrote not 
long ago, that "our whole educational system" is "an immense 
whir of machinery in the void" ? Is it true that with Martha we 
are "troubled about many things" and have not yet learned 
Mary's lesson of subordination to an ideal ? Is it true, as the same 
writer whom I quoted a moment ago points out, that "statistics 
show that fewer books are published in this country in propor- 
tion to its population than in any other civilized country in the 
world, not excepting Russia, Spain, and Portugal," and that "at the 
same time we are, more than any other people of the globe, readers 
of magazines and newspapers, most of them almost incredibly 
trashy"? 

It may be noted parenthetically that in addition to this 
disparity of book-producing to population, it is also true that in 
England twice as many books are sold per capita as with us. 

The explanation of this lamentable indifference Professor Earl 
Barnes in the current number of the Atlantic Monthly finds in the 
mechanical methods of the public schools. "A great institution 
like our state school system," he says, "should turn out generations 
of art-appreciating, music-loving, book-reading, and book-buying 
graduates." "In a recent examination of four thousand children 
[he continues], I found that while 39 per cent chose reading as their 
favorite subject before the age of nine, while they were learning 
to read, after that the percentage fell off year by year, until 
at the age of fourteen, when they leave the elementary school, 
only 6 per cent chose reading as their favorite subject, while 
5 per cent declared it the most disagreeable subject they had in 
school." 
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If this is true, is it because we are democratizing education 
instead of individualizing it, turning out John Smiths by the gross, 
and thinking that our duty is done if we have made them all as 
much alike as possible and packed into each of them so many selec- 
tions of prose and poetry, so many rules, and so many other 
modicums of education ? Is a great democracy of machine-made in- 
telligences, all of them sufficiently educated to read the magazines 
and newspapers, going to govern, going to sway the destinies of a 
nation any better on that account, when 99 per cent of the maga- 
zines and newspapers give, not the facts, but their politically warped 
version of the facts ? Show me a single newspaper anywhere that 
tells the whole truth without fear or favor, that gives the facts 
without political bias, that records each day's events without dis- 
torting the tragedies into cheap sensationalism, and I shall be more 
hopeful that our "educated" democracy is having a chance to 
profit by its education. 

A great deal of this is in the realm of rather hazy speculation 
and perhaps outside of our range as school teachers, though it 
concerns us vitally enough as citizens. But there is at least one 
phase of this wholesale democratizing process which can be stated 
with all possible concreteness and which is equally tangible in high 
school and in college. It still remains true in spite of the multi- 
plicity of institutions for the higher education that the majority of 
students look upon the high school as the finishing school and plan 
to proceed from that to the actual business of their lives. And 
of those who go on to college, the majority again consider that 
their education will be finished upon graduation, and do not intend 
to proceed to post-graduate degrees. High school and college then 
are about equally concerned in this attitude of the student body, 
and in it is involved, I repeat, a very tangible phase of this whole- 
sale democratizing process. John Smith, whether in high school or 
in college, knows that after a year or two he will be dependent upon 
his own exertions for a livelihood. Morally he is no doubt so much 
the better for that. It gives him seriousness. Intellectually too 
he is in one sense better for it. It gives him persistence in his work. 
But in another sense he and we are very much the worse for it. 
He and we hear so much about vocational schools, about fitting the 
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student for his job, that he comes to think, and we come to think 
that that is what high school and college are for. And we get, it 
seems to me, to think of what we are doing, not as fitting the student 
for life, and giving him a kind of mastery of it, but as fitting the 
student into a particular niche of life; of making him, in short, not 
the master but the slave of life. Of a piece with this is the tendency 
to forego what are wisely called the humanities, the fine old humane 
discipline of the classics, and to give him instead the skimmings of 
a "practical" education, whereby he will be, not so much fitted 
for his task, as endowed with a false self-confidence in undertaking it. 

Here, again, it is the democratic notion of the paramount 
importance of John Smith that has become a kind of obsession with 
us. Not merely in the technical schools, the vocational schools 
which are professedly for that purpose, but in our high schools 
which are the finishing schools for one multitude, and the colleges 
which are the finishing schools for another multitude, John Smith 
has been taught to demand of us that we should fit him for and 
into a job. And John Smith is so much in the majority that we 
hardly have time and are hardly expected to have time to do any- 
thing else. 

English enough to write a good business letter, French enough 
to read a technical journal, chemistry enough to get a job in a drug- 
store, mathematics enough to calculate interest on an investment— 
and John Smith and the great democracy behind him are satis- 
fied with us. And this is not a new gospel. It is as old as John 
Locke, if not a great deal older. " Tis a matter of astonishment," 
said that practical philosopher, "that men of quality and parts 
should suffer themselves to be so far misled by custom and implicit 
faith. Reason, if consulted with, would advise that their children's 
time should be spent in acquiring what might be useful to them when 
they come to be men, rather than their heads should be stuffed 
with a deal of trash, a great part whereof they usually never do 
('tis certain they never need to) think on again as long as they 
live; and so much of it as does stick by them they are only the 
worse for." 

That is the sort of gospel which John Smith has absorbed from 
the democracy into which he was born; and he will add us and 
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subtract us and multiply us and ultimately get a job at $50.00 
a month out of us, and be content. I do not know, of course, that 
the university to which I belong is typical in this respect, but I 
have no reason to think that it is not. In a first-year class of forty 
students, I find that twenty-one intend to enter the ministry, 
seven the law, seven teaching, two have made unspecified choices, 
and only three are simply "in college," without having yet made 
up their minds. In a second-year class of forty-two students, 
fifteen intend to enter the ministry, eight the law, two medicine, 
nine teaching, three other occupations, and five have not made 
a choice. In a third-year class of fourteen students, five intend 
to enter the ministry, two the law, seven teaching. In a fourth- 
year class of eighteen students, five intend to enter the ministry, 
one the law, six teaching, one "other occupations," and five have 
not made up their minds. I am not concerned here with the rela- 
tive proportion of these choices. What I am concerned with is the 
fact that of forty Freshmen all but three have already made up 
their minds; of forty- two Sophomores all but five have made up 
their minds; and of a total of one hundred and fourteen students 
all but thirteen have made up their minds. 

Now I do not mean that this early choice, in a country whose 
conditions naturally breed an early sense of responsibility, is neces- 
sarily a bad thing; though even here the proportion seems rather 
a remarkable one, considering the fact that inquiry was made only 
in such purely cultural courses as English. What I do mean is 
that many students associate with this disposition toward an 
early and perhaps premature choice, a mistaken and pernicious 
attitude toward the courses themselves. The students — I will 
not say all of them, or even most of them, but certainly many of 
them — view any given course as a necessary evil toward the degree, 
and the degree itself as an open sesame toward a position; or they 
view the course itself as something they can use in their preaching 
or teaching or lawing or what not. Is a course in Tennyson and 
Browning a "paying proposition"? Well, I would not venture 
a guess as to the number of sermons, in the last four or five years, 
that have been comfortably amplified to the requisite thirty min- 
utes by platitudes from "In Memoriam" or "Rabbi ben Ezra." 
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This is John Smith's attitude, whether John is going to be a 
drug-store clerk, a mechanic, a lawyer, or a preacher. But there 
is a grain of comfort in the thought that John, being either self- 
actuated or actuated by a practical father, will get what he has 
been taught to expect from us — from the routine side of us. Our 
danger is that in a few years there will be nothing left but the 
routine side of us; that John Smith will ultimately bound our 
horizon. Our hope is that we may preserve the vision which will 
enable us to detect the exception lurking among the John Smiths, 
and develop him. Of course, from the sternly practical point of 
view, or, let us say, from the point of view of the famous Bulletin 
No. V of the Carnegie Institution, we have no business with ulti- 
mate ideals. The annual income of the university is so much; 
the number of students in a given year is so many; the educational 
plant, the factory, is capitalized at so much; we split our intelli- 
gence and industry into, say, 300 equal parts, and give one part 
to each student; and the result measured by a "student-per-foot- 
per-hour" standard is such and such a return on the total invest- 
ment. 

But I take it that the higher conception of the teacher's calling 
is not so mechanical as this. It is not in distributing ourselves 
equally among the John Smiths but in finding — if we have it in us 
— the one among the forty who will be the leader of the John 
Smiths and giving our best to him. He will know — we shall help 
him to the knowledge — that high-school and college courses 
are not so much to fit him for a job as they are to make him 
a well-rounded, broad-minded, wide-ranging, equally balanced 
man. He will read Browning's "Grammarian's Funeral" and 
understand it. 

Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 

Heedless of far gain, 
Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 

Bad is our bargain. 

Because it is possible to teach him to love the truth for its own sake, 
and the truth will make him free, he is the hope of the community. 
It is not the sheep, the John Smiths, who count. It is the shepherd 
who really counts in our national life. And it is the discovering 
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of the potential leader, whether politically or intellectually (for 
in the last analysis they ought to be the same), and the evoking 
of him and the starting of him on his way, which, it seems to me, 
ought to be the supreme concern of us teachers. 

And after all isn't this conception that it is even more important 
to make the best men better than it is to lift the general average — 
isn't this consistent with the experience of the race ? When did 
a communistic organization, from the old religious brotherhoods 
down to the Emersonian Brook Farm, ever succeed in fending off 
disintegration on the one hand or aristocratization on the other? 
Men are neither born equal nor do they remain so. A democracy 
assumes that government is by the consent of the governed, but 
when did the disorganized majority ever count a jot against the 
organized consent of the intelligent few? The leader is the man 
with power, whether he leads through great books or great deeds. 
Power is the outgrowth of developed individuality. Education in 
the best sense is the development of latent power, the fostering of 
individuality, in the few in whom there is any individuality, any 
power, to foster. The best educator is the man who can give unto 
him who hath. 

And so I venture to conceive of the teacher's hour, not as a drill, 
but as a voyage of discovery; the teacher's ideal, not so much the 
diffusion of knowledge among the many, as the evocation of power 
among the few; and the teacher's function, not so much the 
democratizing of education, as the aristocratizing of it. 



